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This is a study of the after-effects of the CRAFT Project, a four-year 
study of beginning reading financed in part by Contracts Nos. 2677 and 
5-0570-2-12-1 of the Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Additional 
support was given to the project by the Board of Education of The City 
of New York and the Division of Teacher Education of The City University 
of New York, whose Office of Research and Evaluation conducted the pro- 
ject. 
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STAFF AFTER-EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATION IN A READING RESEARCH PROJECT: 

A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE CRAFT PROJECT 

Coleman Morrison, Albert J. Harris, and Irma T. Auerbach 
The City University of New York 

In June, 1964, the CRAFT Project, a study designed to determine the 
effectiveness of different ways of teaching beginning reading to disadvan- 
taged urban Negro children, was undertaken by the Office of Research and 
- Evaluation, CUNY. This undertaking was part of a larger nation-wide study 
designed to assess the merits of various ways of teaching beginning read- 
ing. 

The CRAFT Project consisted of an original study which extended from 
grade one through grade three, and a Replication Study conducted in grades 
one and two. 

The classroom work of the CRAFT Project was concluded in May, 1967, 
and a report of the findings was published the following year (Harris, et 
al., 1968). Simultaneous with the publication of this report, a follow-up 
study was initiated in an effort to determine what residual effects the 
program had on the participants and the curriculum after the experiment 
was officially over. 

Specifically, the staff was concerned with the teachers' subsequent 
use of experimental methods and materials, and the overall effect the study 
had on administrative policies, teaching styles, and reading curriculum. 

In addition, efforts wore made to attempt to determine the extent of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction members of the administration and faculty had 
with the administrative arrangements of the research study. 

Overview of the CRAFT Project 

In order that the results of the follow-up study will be more mean- 
ingful to the reader, a brief overview of selected aspects of the three- 
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year CRAFT Project will be presented here. 
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Instructional Program 

Two instructional reading approaches were used, consisting in turn of 
two methods in each approach. In addition, a fifth method called the Pilot 
Method was introduced in the Replication Study. 

The Skills Centered Approach (SC) included the Basal Reader Method 
(BR), in which the teacher relied on conventional basal readers and their 
accompanying manuals and workbooks, and a Phonovisual Method (PV) which 
combined use of basal readers with the phonic system developed through use 
of Phonovisual materials. 

Within the Language Experience Approach (LE) there was a regular Lan- 
guage Experience Method (LE) in which reading materials were largely devel- 
oped from the experiences and verbalizations of children. Library and trade 
books were used for supplementary instructional purposes. The second in- 
structional program in this approach was a Language Experience Audio-Visual 
Method (LE-AV) in which the basic LE Method was supplemented by several 
kinds of audio-visual equipment (e.g., tape recorders, cameras, projectors). 

The Pilot Method, a fifth method, combined elements of the LE-AV Meth- 
od with word recognition instruction in the PV system. 

It should be noted that the BR Method was least different from previous 
instruction for those teachers who had been employed in the Mew York public 
. schools before the study began. The other programs presented some relative- 
ly unfamiliar instructional techniques. For example, the PV Method involved 
a different method of teaching phonics, and the LE Method relied extensively 
on the oral language of children as well as on small group and individualized 
reading procedures. The LE-AV Method was undoubtedly least familiar to the 
teaching participants. 
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Experimental Precautions 

I All four methods were treated as "experimental" methods and there was 

| no control group in the usual sense. Three groups of teachers were using 

i instructional procedures new to them, and the fourth group was using a pro* 

cedure somewhat different from their previous practices. 

Uniqueness of the four methods was established by class visits, by in- 
formation obtained from Daily Logs, and from scores devised from an obser- 
\ vational scale used by staff members in their visits to classrooms, 

j In addition to the above controls all teachers had similar workshop 

l schedules as well as visitation and consultation programs. 

In the second year of the study, however, there was an interruption of 
consultant services for participants in the LE-AV Method. The audio-visual 
consultant who had been associated with the study during the first year re- 
| signed early in the second year. The position was filled several weeks later 

j only to be vacated a second time for several weeks during the second semes- 

j ter. Because of this interruption, equipment necessary for the effective 

functioning of that method failed to reach the classrooms at the appropriate 
j time. In addition, some teachers involved with this method made little use 

| of the equipment due to the fact that they did not receive adequate ins true- 

I 

I tion in the operation or possible uses of it. 
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Teachers 

Ninety- two teachers participated in the experimental aspects of the 
study over the three-year period, including several who were in the project 
for only a portion of the time. 

Almost all of the teachers volunteered to participate in the project. 

The few exceptions were beginning teachers who were assigned to the study by 
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their adminis trative superior. Teachers drew lots for one of the two meth* 
ods assigned to each school. In the second grade some consideration was 
given to teacher preferences. 



The participants varied greatly in respect to their age, teaching ex- 
perience, and educational level, although none of these characteristics 
correlated significantly with pupil achievement. 



Schools 



Twelve elementary schools in New York City participated in the first 
year study. All but one of these schools were in neighborhoods where the 
median annual family income ranged from $3,744 to $3,918. The twelfth school, 
in a lower middle- class Black neighborhood, enrolled a large number of chil- 
dren living in foster homes. 



Pupils 

The original study started with 1,378 children; the Replication Study 
had 679 first graders. Nearly all of the children were non-white, with fewer 
than ten per cent Puerto Ricans. 



Because pupils in the New York City public school system are not given 
intelligence tests, no definitive information regarding mental ability of 
the pupils was available. However, on the readiness tests administered 
during the first year of the study the children achieved a median score near 
the 20th percentile on seven readiness pretests. 



In-service Program 

During the first year of the project an intensive teacher education 
program was conducted by the assistant director of the project and by six part- 
time consultants provided by the Board of Education. A workshop for teachers 
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in each of the four methods met twice before school opened, then weekly for 
three months, then bi-weekly. In addition, each teacher was visited by the 
assistant director and one or more of the consultants. Teachers were also 
observed eight times by research assistants working with the study staff at 
the Office of Research and Evaluation. 

In the second year of the study two workshops were held, once each in 
September and January. In addition to these central meetings, district 
meetings were held monthly, and these were organized and led by the reading 
consultants. 

A less intensive program of supervision and assistance was carried out 
for the Replication 1 and 2 study teachers, since all but one of these had 
already participated in the original study. The number of after-school 
meetings were halved and teachers were visited less often. 

Teacher Attitude Inventory 

The Teacher Inventory of Approaches to the Teaching of Reading was de- 
veloped by the Reading Study Project Committee of San Diego County Depart- 
ment of Education. The inventory was selected by the directors involved in 
the Cooperative Research Program of which CRAFT was a part. 

Classroom teachers were asked to judge 33 questions in terms of accu- 
racy for describing their particular approach to the teaching of reading, 

A five-point scale was provided in which a judgment of "5" beside the item 
indicated agreement, whereas a score of "1" indicated lack of agreement. 

The 33 questions were in the form of statements which represented a random 
mixture of three scales: basic, individualized, and language experience. 

Each scale required an answer be given to statements regarding: 
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1. Teacher's purpose for reading instruction* 

2. The basis of the plan for reading instruction. 

3. The teacher's method of motivation for reading instruction* 

4. Materials of reading instruction the teacher uses* 

5* Teacher method of organizing the classroom for reading* 

6* How the teacher provides for direct reading instruction* 

7* How the teacher provides for supplementary reading instruction. 

8. How the teacher includes skill development in her reading pro- 
gram* 

9* How the teacher incorporates vocabulary development in her 

N 

reading program. 

10. Provisions for individual differences in the reading program. 

11, The teacher's criteria for evaluation. 

In the CRAFT Project the BR and PV Methods corresponded to the state- 
ments on the Basic Scale. The Language Experience Scale represented the be- 
ginning stages of reading in the LE Approach, while the Individual Scale rep- 
resented the later stages of the language experience variable. 

Scoring required separating the three combined scales and totalling the 
scores made on questions relative to a given scale. A score from 11-22 on 
any scale indicates disagreement. Scores from 23-33 indicate a tendency to 
disagree, 34-44 indicate a tendency to agree, and 45-55 indicate agreement 



with the philosophy represented by a particular scale. 

The Teacher Inventory of Approaches to the Teach ing of Reading was ad- 
ministered to CRAFT first grade teachers at the initial session of the train- 
ing workshop in September, 1964 (CRAFT 1 Pretest). It was administered again 
at the end of the academic year in June, 1965 (CRAFT 1 Post test and 
Replication 1 Pretest). Those teachers remaining in the CRAFT Replication 
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Study completed the inventory for the third time at the end of their se- 
cond year of participation in June, 1965 (Replication 1 Posttest). 

Second grade teachers followed an identical procedure. They completed 
the inventory for the first time before the CRAFT second grade instruc- 
tional program began in September, 1965 (CRAFT 2 Pretest). The inventory 
was administered again in June, 1966 (CRAFT 2 Posttest and Replication 2 
Pretest), and for those teachers remaining for the second grade Replica- 
tion, also in June, 1967 (Replication 2 Posttest). 

When the study of residual effects was undertaken in the spring of 
1968, all teachers who could be located in the classroom were again asked 
to complete the inventory. 



The Follow-Up Study 
Procedures 

The general plan of the study involved the securing of information 
relating to current reading practices in classes taught by former CRAFT 
teachers as well as information pertaining to administrative practices 
and opinions obtained from former CRAFT school principals or assistant 
principals. In addition, teacher attitudes in relation to the method they 
taught and reactions to the implementation of the research design were 
solicited. 

These areas of investigation were pursued by means of 1) a field 
study, and 2) an attitude inventory test. 

The field study consisted of visits to each of the participating 
schools, where teachers and administrators were interviewed by the assist- 
ant director and two associates assigned to the study. In some instances 
where teachers were not available, the interview questionnaire was mailed 
to them. Fifty-seven teachers in 11 schools participated in the follow- 
up and ten CRAFT administrators were interviewed. 
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1 Complete test data on the San Diego Attitude Inventory was avail- 

j able for 33 teachers* 

Results of the Follow-Up Study 

1 Results of the study are presented in three parts: part 1, the reac- 

j tions of the teachers; part 2, the reactions of the administrators; and 

part 3, the findings of the San Diego Attitude Inventory. 

Teacher Reactions 

: Extent of Change 

j One of the major areas of investigation was whether or not teachers 

I were still using the teaching method they employed during the CRAFT Project. 

Responses indicated that an overwhelming number of teachers were not . Spe- 
j cifically, 43 of the 57 teachers interviewed said that they were not using 

the CRAFT method in the same way, 7 said that they were, and 7 other teach- 
ers' responses were not applicable since their present teaching responsi- 
bilities did not include reading instruction. 

[ A breakdown of the findings by method indicates that of the 12 teach- 

I 

| ers in the BR Method, 1 teacher is now using it in the same way, 10 are not, 

; 

and 1 response was not applicable; of the 15 teachers in the PV Method, 3 
are new using it in the same way, 9 are not, and 3 answers were not appli- 
cable; of the 13 teachers who were formerly in the LE-AV Method, 11 are no 
| longer using the method in the same way, and 2 responses were not appli- 

I cable; and of the 12 teachers who were in the LE Method, 11 are no longer 

using it in the same way, and 1 response was not applicable* 

Of the 4 Pilot teachers, 3 continued to follow the Pilot Method and 1 
teacher, for whom the materials are no longer available, does not. One 
other teacher, who taught the BR Method the first year and the LE Method the 
second year, now uses a combination of these methods. 
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Nature of Change 

Having determined the extent of change that had taken place since 
the conclusion of the comparative study, attention was directed to the 
kinds of changes that had been affected within each of the methods* 

Basal Reader Method . As far as BR teachers were concerned, most 
indicated that the adaptation consisted of utilizing more aspects of the 
LE Approach and, in particular, more extensive reliance on experience 

l 

charts and the oral language of children* Less frequently mentioned 
was the fact that some teachers have moved away from exclusive reliance 
on the manual, while others say that they are pacing the children within 
the readers differently than they had during the project* While use of 
components of the LE Approach appeared to be the major shift among BR 
teachers, this was by no means the only one. Two teachers (involved in 
a new experiment) are using linguistic materials* A third is using SRA 
materials to supplement the BR program, and a fourth is using an individ- 
ualized program in which BR and trade books or library books are used 
interchangeably* The one teacher who continues to rely on the BR as the 
single tool of instruction during the reading period is doing so, she 
said, because the organizational pattern of the readers best suits the 
needs of her children and because the manuals provide excellent instruc- 
tional guidance* In addition, she reported that workbooks accompanying 
the BR are beneficial for her children* 

Phonovisual Method . Despite the fact that a majority of teachers 
in the PV Method no longer use the approach in the same way 
that they did during the research study, 

^During CRAFT, BR teachers were encouraged to use experience charts 
etc* during social studies, science, and for current events* 
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a majority of them were nonetheless enthusiastic about the materials* The 
charts which accompany the program were cited as a particular advantage and 
the method itself, while being described as "well organized" and one in which 
"teachers can become involved easily without training," also was felt to pro- 
vide children with "confidence," "self assurance," and "motivation*" The 
development of listening skills was cited as an added advantage by some 
teachers • 

On the other hand, there were PV teachers who pointed out that in some 
instances the PV games were "too silly," that the program itself was boring 
and repetitious, that high achievers don't necessarily profit from such a 
highly structured approach and that provisions within the approach had not 
been made for various sounds represented by one letter, such as the two 
sounds of "s" and the two sounds of "d." Other negative points made con- 
cerned the lack of grapheme consistency from the chart accompanying the 
method to printed materials, and the problems involved in teaching children 
as a total class group, a policy advocated by the authors of the PV Method. 

One point mentioned above concerning the disparity in children's 
achievement needs further elaboration since some controversy does exist 
among teachers relative to the effectiveness of the PV program for children 
who are labeled as "slow learners*" On the one hand a few teachers indi- 
cated that the method was good for slow children who need the kind of repe- 
tition that the program provides. Other teachers, however, felt that the 
program was good for bright children but not slow children* This group indi- 
cated that the slow child has trouble grasping phonics and frequently cannot 
make the necessary application of phonic instruction, taught in isolation, 
to the process of reading in a functional setting* 
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PV teachers had at least one thing in common with BR teachers. Both 
are experimenting with elements of the LE Approach. Thus, it would ap- 
pear the predominant mode of instruction being utilized by PV teachers today 
would include reliance on the basal reader as the chief tool of instruction, 
with the Phonovisual materials being used in a supplementary capacity, and 
elements of the LE Method also being used to supplement basal instruction. 

Language Experience Audio-Visual Method . As previously indicated, 
none of the teachers who formerly were in the LE-AV group are now using 
that method as the chief tool of instruction. Rather, they have adopted 
or reverted to an adoption of BR materials for main instructional purposes, 
using the LE-AV equipment in a supplementary capacity. In addition to the 
BR materials, many LE-AV teachers are using phonic materials. The reasons 
given for the transfer from LE-AV to other instructional materials are 
numerous. The difficulty in implementing the LE-AV Approach was cited most 
frequently. Particularly, they noted the problems involved in editing 
children's oral vocabulary and the difficulty in controlling the oral vocab- 
ulary of these children. The absence of any skills continuity in the LE 
Approach, together with the lack of structure, were two points also stressed 
by a number of teachers. Other teachers felt that there was no transfer 
of skills taught when experience charts were used to stories in the read- 
ers; that it does not appear practical for teachers to develop their own 
instructional materials when commercial ones are already prepared and avail- 
able; that words provided by the children are difficult to reinforce through 
exclusive reliance on experience charts; and that books that were available 
in the classroom to supplement the stories provided by children were not 
appropriate for the instructional level of these same children. 
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Other LE-AV teachers noted problems peculiar to or unique to the chil- 
dren themselves. These included the recurring complaint that many of the 
children could not compose stories and consequently the teachers did not lave 
adequate materials on which to base a skills program. In addition, teachers 
noted that some children wanted books that were similar to those used by 
other first graders and, not being provided with them, lacked the necessary 
motivation to want to learn to read. One teacher indicated a different rea- 
son for reverting to basal reader materials. She cited the fact that chil- 
dren were being tested by achievement measures which relied extensively on 
basal reader vocabulary, and as a consequence, felt that the scores made by 
children using materials other than basal readers would be considerably 
depressed. 

In defense of the visual aids used in this method, many teachers indi- 
cated that they were good for motivation and for supplementary instruction 
of skills previously introduced. Others felt that the equipment was parti- 
cularly motivating for slow children or for low-achieving children; but one 
teacher addended her endorsement by stating that such motivation only lasted 
the first few times that the equipment was used. The overhead projector and 
use of filmstrips were cited specifically as aids in teaching phonics. The 
use of the Polaroid camera was believed to be very advantageous in develop- 
ing oral language and experience charts related to the pictures taken by 
the classroom teacher. 

In general, it appears that the LE-AV teachers look upon the equipment 
that was used in that method to be acceptable for supplementary instruction, 
while finding that the more highly structured and organized basal reader 
should be used as the predominant tool of instruction. 
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T a » m . aca F.vner<ence Method . Similar to LE-AV teachers, those instruc- 
tors who were in the IE Method have moved away from exclusive reliance on 
that method to a combination method. Presently they utilize the basal 
reader as the chief tool of instruction and use components of the LE Meth- 
od primarily for enrichment. Teachers in the I£ Method indicated that in- 
struction by language experience alone required much hard work and consid- 
erable thinking and that one had to be much more creative in the develop- 
ment and adaptation of materials than if they were allowed to use commer- 
cially prepared texts. The structure provided in basal reader materials 
was a major reason for once more adopting these materials. 

Other shortcomings of the LE Approach, as noted by teachers, were 
that the CRAFT children found it difficult to work independently in small 
groups, and that there was not sufficient time for the teacher to develop 
all of the skills necessary to help the child become a mature reader in 
an unstructured setting. Nevertheless, almost all of the LE teachers felt 
that a combination of the LE Method and the BR Method was desirable. 

In looking at the total CRAFT teacher population, it appears that 
almost all teachers are now using a method that is somewhat different from 

the one they used during the CRAFT Project. The resultant method being 

• • 

used by the BR and PV teachers has been modified to a much smaller degree 
than that being used by the LE and LE-AV teachers. In almost all in- 
stances, the BR Method is now being used as the chief tool of instruction 
and it is being supplemented by Phonovisual charts and by components of 
the LE Method and audio-visual equipment. 



Extent of Satisfaction with Adapted Methods 

Asked to indicate the extent of satisfaction they were experiencing 

with the method they had adapted from previous methods. 
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23 teachers indicated that they were very satisfied, 13 teachers said they 
were satisfied, 2 that it was good, 1 that it was excellent, 2 that it was 
extremely satisfying, 1 said it was satisfying with reservations, 1 said 
it was reasonably satisfying, 2 said they "love it," 1 said there was no 
difference between the method now being used and the previous method, and 
4 teachers said they were not yet able to evaluate the extent of their 
satisfaction with the program. 

In a related question, teachers were asked if they would continue 
with the method they were currently using. Responses to this question 
closely paralleled the extent to which they were satisfied with their ex- 
isting program. An overwhelming majority of teachers, 34, said they will 
continue to use the combination approach in subsequent years. Two also 
answered in the affirmative with the proviso that they would do so if the 
equipment will be available. The remaining respondents indicated the 
fact that they would "probably" continue with the same method, but that 
it will depend on the caliber or nature of the class. Two teachers admit- 
ted they would prefer a change. 

It would appear then from the foregoing that the teachers wholeheart- 
edly endorse a combination method of instruction rather than a "pure" 
method and that the prospect for continuing a method utilizing the strengths 

of various existing programs is very good. 

An effort was made to determine the extent to which teachers felt that 
they could become comfortable and secure with a particular method. The re- 
sponses to this question indicated that an overwhelming majority of teachers 
in the IE and IE-AV Approach felt that it would take a minimum of two years 
to become comfortable and secure with that particular method, whereas teachers 
in the BR and PV Methods felt, by and large, that one year would suffice. A 
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minority of teachers said that it would depend on who was doing the teach- 
ing, and two respondents said that it would depend on the children. By and 
large, however, LE Approach teachers felt that they could not evaluate the 
effectiveness of their program within a one-year period; whereas the BR and 
PV teachers felt that they could with the materials assigned to them. It 
must be noted again, however, that BR teachers were continuing with an ap- 
proach that they had previously used (with some variations), and that teach- 
ers in the PV Method were relying essentially on basal readers as the chief 
tool of instruction. Accordingly, the adoption of each of these two methods 
was not a dramatic departure from what most of these teachers had been doing 
in the past, whereas, the converse holds true with teachers in the LE and 
LE-AV Methods. Only one teacher in the LE-AV Method said that she would 
feel comfortable and secure after one year in that program and only two 
teachers in the LE Approach responded similarly. 

Impact on Teacher Performance 

During the interview period an attempt was made to determine the 
kind of impact that the CRAFT Project had on teacher performance. Almost 
all of the 33 teachers indicated that they had grown professionally as 
a result of the study. Specifically, 18 cited the fact that they were 
more "effective teachers, 11 felt that they were "motivated" through parti- 
cipation, 3 others said that they were "greatly motivated," and 5 teachers 
said that the project had a favorable impact on their attitude. Teachers 
were also queried about their morale during the progress of the project 
and here there appeared to be a clear-cut dichotomy between those teach- 
ers who felt that project participation did boost their morale and those 
who felt the converse was more accurate. Twelve teachers felt that their 
morale was favorably affected whereas 10 teachers felt that their morale was 
lowered. This latter group mainly included teachers in the LE-AV Method and 
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they attributed the lessening of their morale to delays in getting needed 
equipment and assistance in learning to use it* 

However, the overall response by teachers in the four methods seems to 
indicate that most of them appreciated and benefited by the material and 
equipment that was provided to them, by the halo effect of participating in 
a "new" program, and by the fact that they received considerable help from 
consultants* Teachers also felt that they were helped by the opportunity 
to share their ideas with other teachers on numerous occasions. Specifically, 
within the LE Method teachers remarked on their self-growth occasioned by 
the necessity for developing independent activities for children* They felt 
that this activity enhanced their creativity and affected the learning pat- 
terns of children* Teachers in the LE Method also indicated that knowledge 
of new materials had an impact, not only on the reading program per se, but 
in other curriculum areas* A negative note was sounded by one teacher who 
indicated that the LE Method had a tendency to frustrate children. No fur- 
ther elaboration was provided* 

Within the LE-AV Method, almost all the teachers commented on the bene- 
fits accruing from the materials and equipment provided to them* In addi- 
tion, they felt that they grew professionally because they became aware of 
the need for specific skills development among children and became more 
acutely aware of children's needs. Other teachers attributed an increase in 
their effectiveness to several sources, notably to the friendly atmosphere 
.that existed within the classroom, to the freedom provided them to develop 
creative approaches to teaching, and to the fact that they were able to "get 
out of a teaching rut." 

On the negative side, LE-AV teachers indicated that their morale, ef- 
fectiveness, and attitude was to some extent lowered because of the lack of 
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organization in initiating the project* Others complained about the after- 
school meetings and still others said that they did not like the idea of 
using children as "guinea pigs" irrespective of the method. 

Within the PV Method it was evident again that the adoption of a "new" 
approach to word analysis and the availability of special materials was 
considered an asset by many teachers* This, plus the workshops and the in- 
service education program, which one teacher said was invaluable, appeared 
to have beneficial effects on those participating in the project* One 
teacher said that she began to like teaching for the first time, and another 
commented on the improvement of children's achievement* Both of these 
teachers indicated that their teaching effectiveness had improved*- 

On the other hand, three teachers in the PV Method felt that their 
impact was negatively affected; two, because they felt the structure of 
the program deterred them from expanding professionally; and a third, who 
cited the mobility of children as a detriment to teaching effectively with 
Phonovisual materials* 

Commenting on the favorable aspects of their professional growth and 
effectiveness, teachers in the BR Method indicated that participation in 
the study provided them with an opportunity to examine their own teaching 
style, that help from the consultants provided stimulation, that they 
learned how to work better with heterogenously grouped children, that they 
had a greater awareness of the time factor in teaching reading, that they 
became more knowledgeable about the reading act, and that the interchange 
with other teachers had beneficial results* On the other hand, three 
teachers indicated a lessening of their effectiveness because of the re- 
strictions imposed upon them through excessive reliance on basal reader mate 
rials. One other said that there was no change in her professional growth, 
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effectiveness, or attitude because the program that she used in CRAFT was 
not substantially different from what she had used in the past. 

All four teachers in the Pilot project who were using a combination 
method expressed enthusiasm for the project and their participation in it 
had an obvious impact on their professional growth and effectiveness. Spe- 
cifically, they mentioned the great response they received from children, 
the awareness of the ways in which children learned to read, their in- 
creased knowledge of individual differences among children, and the oppor- 
tunity they had to share with other teachers. 

In response to the question, "What aspects of the CRAFT Project did 
most to influence the way you are now teaching?" replies were conditioned 
by the method that teachers had been using. For example, teachers in the 
LB Method said that that particular method did most to influence the way 
they are now teaching, whereas teachers in the PV sequence said that that 
particular method and the materials that they used influenced the way they 
were now teaching. Similarly, the exposure to audio-visual equipment influ- 
enced teachers in that method. Otherwise, there was a scattering of re- 
sponses such as: "the variety of books made available to me," "the fact 

that I had been assigned to another approach gave me the courage to depend 
less on basal readers," "use of illustrative material," "consultant help," 

"talking to other teachers," and "observing other methods." 

: 

In general, however, it appears that the method rather than any peri- j 

pheral influence did more to mold current teaching styles than other factors. 



Effect on Non-CRAFT Teachers 

Despite the fact that in exploring the impact of CRAFT on those teach- 
ers who participated in the program it was evident that the professional 
growth of many teachers could be attributed to sharing sessions, this shar- 
ing presumably did not extend beyond teachers within the project itself. 
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Of the teachers interviewed, 37 said that they did not know any other teach- 
ers who changed to a CRAFT reading program, while 14 indicated that some 
changes took place as far as other teachers were concerned • This latter 
figure is somewhat misleading since many of the changes that took place 
did so in one school in which a number of teachers adopted aspects of the 
PV Method. 



Apart from that school change, two teachers indicated that they were 
instrumental in changing other teachers to the LG Approach, two indicated 
that other teachers were changed to the LE-AV Method, and understandably, 
none of the teachers indicated that they had influenced their colleagues 
to change to the 6R Method, since almost all teachers were already using 
basal reading materials. 




Teaching St] !e 

Another area of inquiry was concerned with the style of present teach- 
ing and whether or not this teaching style had been influenced by parti- 
cipation in the CRAFT Project. Of the respondents, 34 indicated that their 
teaching style had been influenced; 13 indicated that it had not. 

In a related area of inquiry, an overwhelming majority of teachers 
felt that there was a direct relationship between the teacher's personality 
and the method of instruction used in the CRAFT Project. Although a hand- 
ful of teachers insisted that the relationship between the personality and 
the method was not as important as other attributes (e.g. the attitude of 
the teacher toward the method, her enthusiasm for the method, her dedica- 
tion as a teacher, her qualifications and experience, her sensitivity to 
the approach being used), the majority of teachers questioned identified 
numerous characteristics that they felt were associated with teachers using 
the SC Approach and those in the LG Approach. In general, SC teachers were 
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character ized as those being "highly structured" and those who were concerned 
with control and discipline in the classroom* This catagorization was gen- 
erally made by teachers in the LE Approach* Other adjectives ascribed to the 
SC teacher included the following: inhibited, rigid, organized, secure, 

stagnant, conservative, curriculum- guide oriented, uncreative, formal, older, 
self-disciplined, well-ordered, and authoritarian. These teachers, it was 
felt, are interested in routine, order, exactness, structure, safety, and 
security* On the other hand, the LE teacher was characterized as a creative, 
flexible, person with an outgoing personality* Other adjectives used to de- 
scribe the LE teacher were: innovating, progressive, adaptive, confident, 

self-assured, independent, informed, permissive, dynamic, worldly, artistic, 
young, enthusiastic, tolerant of noise, relaxed, sophisticated. In contra- 
distinction to these accolades, one teacher ascribed laziness to the LE 
Method teachers on the premise that a "a lazy person would choose the LE 
Method because you're on your own and it is easy to do very little work with 
it." 

Taking a neutral stand on the situation, one teacher indicated that a 
dynamic person will arise above a restricting curriculum and that a dull 
person will bring dullness to any method. 

Skills Influence 

An effort was made to determine which kinds of skills are now being em- 
phasized by teachers as a result of the CRAFT Project* It appears that the 
teaching of phonic analysis now plays a more important part in the teachers' 
instructional program than hithertofore. Apart from the emphasis on phonics, 
the teaching of word analysis skills other than phonics appears to be empha- 
sized by a number of teachers as well as the development of critical thinking 
skills* Responses to both of these latter components of the reading program 
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were equally divided among teachers in all four methods. In descending 
order of frequency, teachers now emphasize auditory discrimination, percep- 
tual discrimination, comprehension skills, concept formation, and vocabu- 
lary development* 

A related question attempted to determine the extent of time devoted 
to various activities and, particularly, whether teachers spent more or less 
time on an activity than they did previous to the CRAFT Project* Here, 
again, teachers indicated that they spend more time on the teaching of phonics 
than they did before, more time on the use of experience charts than hither to- 
fore, and more time on writing activities; both of these latter components 
are related to the LE Approach* 



In-Service Program 

In general, there appears to have been mixed reaction to the in-service 
program. Visitations by consultants, and aid offered by them appears to have 
been more meaningful and desirable than the after-school meetings* In this 
respect it might be added that meetings held in Manhattan meant that, in some 
instances, teachers had to travel an hour by public transportation to get to 
the meeting and another hour or more to return home. 

Specifically, 20 teachers reacted unfavorably to the central in-service 
workshop meetings as opposed to 12 who found that these meetings were help- 
ful. On the other hand, 17 teachers favored the consultant services they re- 
ceived as opposed to nine who found them unhelpful* It should be noted here 
that replies of an unfavorable nature were made in relationship to problems 
encountered by teachers involved with language experience activities. Apart 
from these specific references to meetings and visitations, 12 teachers com- 
mented favorably on the total in-service education program, while eight others 
found that the overall effect of the program was not beneficial. Asked how 
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other teachers felt about the consultation the CRAFT teachers were receiv- 
ing, most indicated that non-CRAFT teachers were unconcerned, or displayed 
no hostility toward the fact that they themselves were not either in the 
project or receiving help* In this respect, these non-CRAFT teachers appar- 
ently looked on the amount of work that had to be done by the CRAFT teachers 
as an unrewarding burden. However, six teachers noted that non-CRAFT teach- 
ers did display elements of resentfulness and jealousy because they did not 
receive consultant help. 

In a final series of questions, teachers were asked to comment on the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of the experimental design and whether or 
not they would be willing to participate in another research project. In 
relation to the last question, 24 teachers answered in the affirmative, 9 
said they would not, 2 qualified their responses by saying they "probably" 
would, and the remaining teachers said that much would depend on the type 
of project in which they were involved. Reticence to participate in a new 
project or to temper endorsement of participation in a new project could 
possibly be related to some of the weaknesses enumerated by teachers as they 
reflected on their participation in CRAFT* Having to * stick with one method 
seemed to be the outstanding complaint among a number of teachers. As a re- 
sult of adherence to what they considered a "rigid," "inflexible" policy, 
they felt that they were not able to give children advantages of the strengths 
of other programs. It appears then, that teachers were generally and genu- 
inely concerned about the achievement of the children in their classrooms 
and felt restricted by not being able to deviate from one mode of instruc- 
tion. 

Other teachers mentioned lack of adequate organization as an inhibit- 
ing factor in the progress of the study. They specifically mentioned the 
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inadequate orientation and preparation. Most would have opted for an in- 

1 . 

service program prior to the commencement of the study. A majority of 

the respondents who expressed these feelings were in the LE Approach and j 

as has been mentioned previously, many of these teachers were handicapped 

either by the lack of equipment at the outset of the program, and/or by 

the fact that they were totally unfamiliar with an approach in which they J 

had to develop many of their own instructional materials. j 

A few teachers felt that teacher-made changes in the program during 
the progress of the study was a weakness. Specifically, they mentioned 
the lack of adequate controls or supervision and the fact that some teach- 
ers bootlegged materials into their classrooms which were in opposition 
to the methods that they were expected to follow. 

That teachers had to engage in extra work, the inconvenience of at- 
tending central meetings, and the fact that materials were not available 
in sufficient quantity to LE teachers were all cited as weaknesses of the 
program by three or more teachers. Cited less frequently, and in descend- 
ing order of frequency were: heterogeneity was too difficult to cope with, 

school administrators did not cooperate sufficiently, teachers had to learn 
while the study was. in progress, and the keeping of time logs, as well as 
the Intrusion in the classroom by observers measuring teaching style were 
unwelcome distractions. In relation to the last point, one teacher pointed 
out that most teachers will do what is expected of them during the time the 
observer is in the classroom, but that they will revert to their "regular" 
mode of teaching after the observer leaves. 

^Notice of award of the original contract was received in June and the 
program had to start in September, making it impossible to provide more 
intensive training prior to the beginning of instruction. 
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On the other hand, almost all of the teachers felt that the materials 
provided were a strength of the project. The consultant help was likewise 
considered a strength as was the association with the director of the pro- 
ject, Dr. Harris. Teachers also cited the fact that they learned from the 
participation, since they were provided with the opportunity to try out and 
"ventilate" new ideas. 

Finally, teachers cited the fact that the help received by children 
through the various methods was a strength of the study, and that likewise 
the amount of knowledge obtained by the teachers was an asset that would 
remain with most, and become an influencing factor in years to come. 

Reaction of Administration 

Effects on Pupils 

Of the ten administrators interviewed, seven found positive changes, 
particularly in the area of reading, among children who participated in 
CRAFT. Changes were noted in better achievement, a more positive attitude 
toward reading and greater interest in learning during and after CRAFT. One 
principal felt that he could not attribute this growth solely to CRAFT, but 
rather to a combination of school improvements. Three principals indicated 
finding no striking or obvious changes in their CRAFT population. 

When asked how the project affected children who were not CRAFT parti- 
cipants, two administrators responded that CRAFT classes, although composed 
of a heterogenous population, were considered the more prestigious ones. 
Three administrators felt that children in non-CRAFT classes also benefited 
from the project. Other children were influenced by the enthusiasm of CRAFT 
children for better achievement, or by having the "better'' trained CRAFT 
teachers when the project was over. One of the interviewees described an 
overall rise in reading level but again was hesitant to attribute it solely 
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to CRAFT. Half of the administrators interviewed felt that there was no 
transfer of benefits to non-CRAFT children in the school. 

Effects on Teachers 

During the study, in seven of the schools interviewees felt that CRAFT 
teachers tended to develop greater effectiveness in teaching, better style, 
and greater enthusiasm. However, in two schools, administrators felt that 
interest and morale waned as supervision became less frequent and as dif- 
ficulty was encountered in the distribution of equipment. Some of the 
teachers began to feel restricted by rigid control of their method. They 
also disliked the extra meetings, paperwork and testing required by the 
study. Two administrators observed no changes in the teachers' manner of 
instruction, and one administrator did not feel sufficiently knowledgeable 
on the matter to comment. In response to questioning on the post-project 
behavior of the teachers, six of the principals agreed that teachers main- 
tained their increased effectiveness and enthusiasm as well as their gener- 
ally improved style of teaching. 

An effort to determine how administrators viewed teacher effective- 
ness resulted in conflicting reactions. Six administrators found certain 
teachers to be more effective with one method than with another. They felt 
that teachers who were most successful with the BR and PV Methods were more 
traditional, structured, and usually more experienced. The successful LE 
and LE-AV teachers tended to be younger, more imaginative, and creative. The 
other four administrators felt there was no real relationship between per- 
sonality or experience variables and success in a method. One of these ad- 
ministrators commented that a good teacher will be good with any method, 
while a poor teacher will be ineffective with any method. Another of these 
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administrators expressed the feeling that all teachers needed and searched 
for structure in their teaching* 

In relation to the effectiveness of the in-service program, there was 
mixed reaction among administrators* In six schools, reading consultants 
and in-service courses were viewed as a great help. Two administrators 
judged the training program as no help at all, one administrator reserved 
comment, and another administrator reported that teachers viewed the train 
ing sessions and consultant visits as an imposition* 



Effects on Administrators 

A majority of administrators (eight) found that participation in the 
project was "interesting," and/or "exciting." They felt it gave them some 
new ideas to follow, alleviated the problem of teacher education and super- 
vision, and also demonstrated positive results. Two of the administrators 
were not enthused by participation in the CRAFT Study. 

Administrators were next queried about the experimental method they 
preferred. In two schools where the PV and LE-AV Methods of instruction 
were used, administrators favored the PV Method. The only reason given for 
the preference was that the PV Method was "more structured." The administra- 
tor of the third school mentioned that he liked a combination: beginning 

instruction with LE-AV and, later, PV. Two of the three administrators who 
had PV and LE classes in their school indicated a preference for the PV 
Method because it produced better achievement results and also because of 
its structure. The third administrator preferred the LE Method. He felt 
it was more dynamic, self-motivating, and meaningful to the urban Negro 



child. 

Three schools had a combination of IE and BR classes* The administra 
tor of one of these schools indicated that it was not the method but the 
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ability of the teachers that determined pupil achievement. The other two 
principals expressed a preference for the LE Method because it was more 
stimulating. The remaining school had had a combination of LE-AV and 6R 
Methods. Here, LE-AV was the principal's choice since he found it gave 
the children a richer background and provided them and the teacher with 
more materials. In his view, the 8R Method was too restrictive. 

Placement during the CRAFT Study had been arranged on the basis of ran- 
dom selection. Thus, all CRAFT classes were heterogenous. Only one prin- 
cipal maintained this type of grouping and has begun to extend it through 
the grades. He felt that the CRAFT Project gave him the opportunity to 
prove to his teachers' satisfaction that this type of grouping was feasible. 
All other administrators make pupil grade placement on a "homogenous" basis. 

Five administrators continue to supply teachers with some of the I£ 
and PV materials and LE-AV equipment introduced by CRAFT. The other admin- 
istrators don't. Lack of sufficient funds was a reason given by two. Other 
reasons included the fact that since the school was permitted to keep the 
equipment after the study it was now sufficiently supplied. A principal 
who had been transferred to a new school explained it would take him years 
to be able to provide even a minimal amount of teaching materials. 

Effects on Reading Curriculum 

Since the conclusion of the experimental program, one school adopted 
the PV sequence in all its first and second grades. Five other administra- 
tors felt that aspects of the CRAFT program had been integrated into the 
school curriculum. There was increased use of experiential materials, some- 
what less exclusive use of basal readers, a greater emphasis on individua- 
tion, and greater use of audio-visual equipment. Schools exposed to the 
PV Method accepted parts of the phonics sequence on an on-going basis. 
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Two school administrators are attempting to establish a flexible CRAFT- 
like program in the early grades of their school. Two administrators ex- 
pressed the feeling that changes in the curriculum depend on teacher prefer- 
ences. One school is involved in another research project which requires 
j alteration of the curriculum to a linguistic- oriented one. Another administra- 

tor expressed his satisfaction with the traditional eclectic 6R Method of in- 
. struct ion. One principal described changes which had occurred as a result 

of Board of Education innovation, such as more teachers per pupil on the 
j lower grades and more time spent on reading. He indicated that these changes 

in curriculum were, at least in his school, not associated with CRAFT. The 
remaining two principals indicated that there were no plans for changes in 
l the curriculum. 

; Effects on Parents 

There appeared to be mixed reaction among parents as to their children's 
| participation in CRAFT. Principals of six schools found that parents liked 

: having their children participate in the CRAFT Project; in one of these, the 

parents felt excited, and in another, particularly proud that their children 
had been placed in CRAFT classes. Three administrators found no evident 
change in parental interest or attitude toward the project. The tenth admin- 

[ 

istrator found opposition to the projects. Parents resented the fact that 
their children did not have basal readers in one method, and in the other, 

| that they couldn't take the readers home, although they had them. 

All indications of parental involvement could only be described as slight. 
| At no time was there evidence of parental interest beyond that of other classes 

! or during other years. 
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General Impression 

Administrators felt that the strength of the program was the dissemi- 
nation of new ideas through teacher consultation, supervision and in-service 
meetings which also provided a professional experience for teachers, pupils, 
and administrators* Xn the LE Methods, teachers were given the opportunity 
to be more creative than at any other time in their career. PV and BR teach- 
ers became more knowledgeable about the rationale, implication and nuances of 
their methods. Teacher and pupil interest in CRAFT carried over in some 
schools to non-CRAFT teachers and pupils who thus also benefited from the 
study. 

The project director was enthusiastically mentioned as a particular 
strength due to his experience and knowledge in the area of reading. 

Principals elaborated on the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the 
study. Among the weaknesses of the study that were pointed out was the dif- 
ficulty encountered in the distribution of materials and equipment. Admin- 
istrators in schools where the LE Approach was being used echoed the reac- 
tion of their teachers. LE teachers particularly felt they would have bene- 
fited greatly from considerably more workshop sessions both prior to and dur- 
ing the project. Similarly, SC Approach teachers felt restric ted within the 
prescribed methodology and felt they would have been more effective with a 
combined method. Various aspects of the study design were also criticized. 
Among these was the heterogenous grouping of children which some administra- 
tors felt made teaching a chore, and the heavy reliance on volunteers among 
teachers • 

Asked if they would be willing to participate in another research study, 
six administrators answered in the affirmative. The remaining administrators 
added qualifications, stating that participation would depend on the nature 
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of the project to be undertaken. One principal declined because all of his 
teachers were new and he felt participation in research would be too taxing 
for them. 



San Diego Attitude Inventory 

Thirty* three teachers participated in the follow-up study who had also 
taken the attitude inventory on three previous occasions. Because of the 
small N, the statistical analysis was carried out on the basis of approach 
rather than by methods. Seventeen of the teachers had participated in the 
Skills Centered Approach and 16 in the Language Experience Approach. 

Results of the follow-up Post test (Table 1) reveal that teachers in 
both SC and LE Approaches had scores that were highest on the scale corre- 
sponding to basal reading and lowest on the scale relating to the LE Method. 
Mean scores indicating teacher attitude toward the Individualized Scale fell 
between mean scores for the Basic and Language Experience Scales for teachers 
in both approaches. All of the mean scores, except one, fell within the 
range of 33-44, indicating that teachers "tended to agree" with the state- 
ments relating to the three scales. The exception was a mean score of 31 
for SC teachers on the Language Experience Scale indicating a "tendency to 



disagree" with components of the LE reading program. 

Although five of the six mean scores fell within the "tendency to agree" 
range, there were several instances of significant differences when scale 






scores were compared. Specifically, teachers in the SC Approach had signi- 
ficantly higher mean scores on the Basic Scale than on either the Individual- 
ized or Language Experience Scale and the same teachers had mean scores on 
the Individualized Scale that were significantly higher than mean scores on 
the Language Experience Scale. As for teachers in the LE Approach, their 
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mean score on the Individualized Scale was higher at the .05 level than their 
score on the Language Experience Scale. No other differences were signifi- 
cant. 
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Table 2 demonstrates changes that occurred in teacher attitude at the 
outset of the study, while it was in progress, and after the experimental 
aspects had been concluded. 

Surveying the means of the SC teachers for the scale corresponding to 
basal reading indicates only slight and non- significant differences. Scores 
ranged from a high of 44.59, while the study was in progress, to a low of 
43.35 when the third year posttest was given. All of the scores on the 
Basie Seale fell info the "tendency to agree" category as did mean scores 
for these same teachers on the Individualized Scale. On that latter scale, 
teachers had significantly higher mean scores at the beginning of the study 
than they did while the study was in progress, and, although scores made by 
this group at the beginning of the study were higher than after the study 
was completed, the differences here were not significant. In relation t® 
this, SC teachers were slightly more inclined toward the Individualized 
Scale after the study was completed than while it was in progress. These 
same teachers had lowest mean scores throughout the three years of the study 
in relation to the Language Experience Scale, ranging from a low of 29.41, 
while the study was being conducted, tc a high of 35.94 before the study 
began. While the latter score fell into the "tendency to agree" category, 
all subsequent scores were in the "tendency to disagree" category.- It 
should be pointed out that the attitude of SC teachers toward the Language 
Experience Scale at the beginning of the study was significantly higher than 
it was after the study had been concluded. 

As for the IE Approach teachers, there were no significant differences 
on any of the scales when first year pretest and third year posttests were 
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compared* However, there were numerous differences of a significant nature 
when comparisons were made over the three-year period* Specifically, LE 
teachers who "tended to agree" with the Basic Scale before and after the 
study, "tended to disagree" while the study was in progress* In contradis- 
tinction to this finding, the same teachers had lower scores on the Individ- 
ualized and Language Experience Scales before the study began, higher scores 
while the study was in progress, and lower scores again after the study was 
finished* All of these differences were significant* 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study was undertaken in an effort to determine characteristics of 
a reading program which are sustained following the conclusion of a research 
study in which experimental methods and materials have been used. On the 
basis of personal interviews with teachers and administrators involved in 
the CRAFT Study in the New York public schools, it was learned that an over- 
whelming majority of teachers are no longer using the experimental method in 
the same way as they had done while the study was in progress. Rather, 
these teachers who were using a Language Experience Approach have essentially 

reverted to a former mode of instruction, where the basal reader serves as 

• * 

the basic tool of instruction* Since selection of a teaching method in the 
New York schools is largely optional, it must be assumed that, for most 
teachers participating in the study, a decision to use basal materials was 
more often based on personal preference than on an administrative edict* 

Since the results of a teacher attitude inventory also indicates that CRAFT 
teachers are now favorably disposed toward basal reading instruction, it is 
rather obvious that there is a strong relationship between attitude and 
choice of approach* 
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It should also be pointed out that teachers in the Skills Centered 
Approach who used basal readers as the chief instructional materials con- 
tinued to rely on these materials after the study was concluded* However, 
they were using the method somewhat differently and not as the only tool of 
instruction* 

In no instance was there uniformity of opinion among teachers in any 
one of the four methods when they were asked to evaluate the relative effec- 
tiveness of the program they used during the study* 

For example, the value of a Phonovisual word recognition program was 
debated among teachers using that method* Whereas some teachers felt that 
the repetition of word analysis skills was beneficial to the children parti- 
cipating in the study, a dissenting group felt that it was not helpful to 
teach phonic analysis to these children as advocated by the Phonovisual man- 
ual, that is, in isolation and apart from meaningful context. The group of 
teachers who did not condone this practice complained that the children 
could not make the necessary transfer of skills taught in this manner to 
reading materials presented in a functional setting* 

Apart from the conflicting opinions about some elements of each method 

there was some unanimity regarding selected strengths and weaknesses of the 

• • 

methods • 

Both BR and PV Methods were praised because of the structure of their 
programming, a component of their materials which teachers feel is neces- 
sary and desirable for the type of child participating in this study* Teach- 
ers using the LB Method were generally satisfied with the opportunities to 
use more diversified materials and the LE-AV group agreed that the equipment 
used in their instructional program served as a stimulant to most children 
in their classes* 
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On the* other hand, teachers in both approaches felt handicapped by vo- 
cabulary problems, in the SC Approach because it was too restricted and in 
the LE Approach because it was too uncontrolled. As a consequence, almost 
all teachers have abandoned strict adherence to one method and have attempted 
to capitalize on the strengths of the various reading programs. What has 
emerged in these classrooms is essentially a basal reading program supple- 
mented by word analysis materials and components of LE procedures. For many 
teachers the resultant program represents a return to the kind of program 
they had utilized prior to the time the project began. This situation close- 
ly parallels findings on the teacher attitude inventory which reveal that as 
a group, and irrespective of the approach they used, teachers were more fa- 
vorably disposed toward basal reading at the outset of the study and held 
similar opinions one year after the experimental aspects of the study had 
been completed. Interestingly enough LE Approach teachers had highest scores 
on the Individualized and LE Scales while the project was in progress, indi- 
cating that the experimental design was not influenced by an unfavorable at- 
titude toward the approach they were using. After the study was completed, j 

however, these same teachers were in favor of basal reading. Thus, it ap- 
pears that teacher apprehension about components of the LE Approach in- 
fluenced their attitude and ultimately their decision in opting for a teach- 
ing approach based on basal readers and related materials. 

Similarly the difficulties of most teachers in coping with the wide ; 

range of achievement created by heterogeneous classes prompted all but one 
school administrator to return to a pattern of grouping children by some ele- 
ment of homogeneity. Thus, teachers not only returned to a familiar pattern | 

of instruction but also to a previous method of coping with individual dif- j 

ferences. j 
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These findings would appear to have significant implications for re- 
search studies which report results of short term studies, and, in particu- 
lar, results of studies in which the experimental design is still in effect. 
Since this study indicates that teachers often do not continue the experi- 
mental procedures, it may be premature in some instances to draw any kind 
of definitive conclusions from in-progress studies. 

Although some teachers indicated that some aspects of the study were un- 
desirable and had a somewhat negative influence on their professional growth 
(teachers cited the inconvenience of attending in-service meetings as an un- 
satisfactory aspect of the study) an overwhelming majority did indicate that 
participation in the research had a salutary effect on their professional 
ability. Elementary school administrators of the CRAFT schools generally 
supported this view. A majority of these administrators indicated that CRAFT 
teachers evidenced more enthusiasm and teaching expertise than had been the 
case when they were not involved in the study. This teacher growth could 
be attributed in part to the consultant services provided teachers, and ex- 
posure to new ideas about the teaching of reading, as well as the practical 
implementation of these ideas. Many of these same administrators also in- 
dicated that the professional growth of teachers resulted in higher pupil 
achievement. In addition, many CRAFT pupils were felt to evidence a more 
positive attitude toward and interest in reading both during and after the 
study, as compared to similar pupils not in the project. 

Although the teaching population of CRAFT, as well as the children, 
appeared to have benefited from participation in the project, there did not 
seem to be much effect of the study on non-CRAFT teachers in the same 
schools, at least to the extent that other teachers adopted experimental 
methods. This is not difficult to understand when one considers that an 
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overwhelming majority of teachers in the experimental schools are using 
basal materials, the same form of instructional program presently adopted 

by almost all of the CRAFT teachers. 

Whether or not some relationship exists between instructional method 
and the personality characteristics of the teacher could not be ascertained 
in this study except subjectively. In general, teachers and administrators 
felt that the teacher who evidenced characteristics of vitality, enthusiasm, 
and flexibility would probably have more success using either of the LE 
Methods, whereas the more structured, possibly older, and more experienced 
teacher would be temperamentally better suited to the SC Approach. It should 
be pointed out that these judgments in regard to teaching style were not 
based on any experimental data but reflected hunches of teachers and admin- 
istrators. The question of whether teacher personality is actually related 
to teaching success in a particular method is undoubtedly a worthy research 
undertaking, but one that was not tested in this study. It should also be 
stated here that certain teacher variables including age, teaching experi- 
ence, and education did not correlate with achievement outcomes. 

The impact of the study on the community was not very noticeable. There 
were both positive and negative reactions toward having children participate 
in the study; however, the reaction among parents was very slight. Parental 
participation and/or interest in school activities remained similar to other 

years • 

Although teachers and administrators cited several aspects of the re- 
search design that they considered undesirable, most felt that they would be 
willing to participate in further research studies. In general, partici- 
pants expressed the opinion that the project had worthwhile effects, not 
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only in terms of increasing the store of reading research results, but also 
in terms of the very practical benefits of teacher training and in the im- 
provement of children's reading abilities# 
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